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IN MEMORIAM— 
CHARLES BILLINGS GLEASON 


It is with deepest regret that the Trustees of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art record the death of Charles 
Billings Gleason, a member of the Advisory Council 
since November 16, 1928, a Fellow for Life by reason 
of his gifts. 

Mr. Gleason was especially a collector of prints, 
but, he loved art in all its many forms. The beauties 
of nature meant much to him and many of the 
flowering crabapples and the azaleas which grace the 
Fine Arts Garden were his donations. He had a genius 
for modestly sharing his pleasures with others and it 
is significant that in the perennial beauty of the Fine 
Arts Garden which frames the Museum he loved, his 
generous and unselfish spirit lives. 


NEW ENDOWMENT FUND 
The Edward Grasselli Memorial Contributing Endow- 
ment Fund, established by Mrs. Edward Grasselli. . . . $600.00 


A HAND AND AN IMAGE OF WOOD 
Massive brain and opposable thumb: this combination is the 
beginning, the foundation of man’s inseparable intellectual and 
technical development. “Through his hands man establishes 
contact with the austerity of thought.”’ Focillon’s beautiful 
essay emphasizes the hand as maker—companion to, and coeval 
with thought. 


1H. Focillon, “In Praise of Hands,” in The Life of Forms in Art, (New York, 1948), p. 65, where 
this separate essay was published first in English. 
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The hand may also perform an almost separate function, an 
aesthetic one. It is a mobile sculpture in itself—we speak of an 
“expressive gesture.” So the artist studies hands, and not mere- 
ly as anatomy, though this consideration may have motivated 
many sheets of drawings. Now with our contemporary love of 
significant details, an outgrowth of nineteenth-century interest 
in the emotive fragment, we have discovered hands, whether 
in the Phaidon Michelangelo, in Malraux, other recent picture- 
books,” or in Stieglitz’ texture conscious photographs of the 
hands of Georgia O’ Keefe. It sometimes seems that Renaissance 
art has been fragmented just for our benefit; and this is a 
modern doing, for certainly one distinguishing trait of the 
traditional Westerner’s approach to hands is that he usually 
insists on their attachment to the body, logically integrated 
with wrist, forearm, elbow, upper arm, shoulder, and torso. As 
Focillon remembers, the severed but still living hand is cursed. 
Where in museums does one find a sculptured hand exhibited 
as a work of art, rather than as a document, except in an 
Oriental department?’ (One can except the medieval hand reli- 
quary; it is a type of amuletic hand, venerated for what it 
contains, not for its conformation or symbolic gesture.) 

A significant reason can be found in the generalization of the 
sculptured Far Eastern hand. If one ignores the implied limita- 
tion of Focillon’s evaluation one finds this sentence a just 
appraisal. ““The gesture that makes nothing, the gesture with no 
tomorrow, provokes and defines only the state of conscious- 
ness.””* It is not this particular hand, or that, but a hand that 
never was, and it is seldom if ever anatomically articulated with 
the rest of the body. In addition to its aesthetic significance it 
can often carry a specific meaning and usually does so in 
Buddhist art through a mudrd, or symbolic hand gesture. 
While a “‘sign language” is not unique, anthropologists and 
students of folklore can cite numerous such languages, the 
mudra seems to be on a higher and certainly more complex 
2 A separate picture book exists on hands in European painting: M. Brion, Les Mains dans la 

Peinture, (Paris, 1949). 


3 The De Young Museum, San Francisco and the Metropolitan Museum, New York exhibit large 
stone hands from Chinese cave temples of the sixth to eighth centuries. The vogue for Siamese 
bronze Buddha hands has reached interior decoration proportions. Rodin’s famous ‘‘Hand of 
Ged” does not count: it issues from clouds and contains two figures. 


4H. Focillon, op. cit., p. 78. 
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level. The few Christian hand gestures® seem elementary beside 
three hundred and three carefully defined mudras, to take only 
two books of esoteric Japanese Buddhist rituals.° 

With such guide books available one might expect only 
stereotypes rather than works of art from the Buddhist artist. 
But at this point the individual artist, as distinguished from 
artisan, dictates otherwise. Beginning with a mudra he ends 
with a sculptured form. This was especially true of the Japanese 
wood sculptor, and one of his testaments,a large hand,has been 
recently acquired by this museum through the generosity of 
Mrs. R. Henry Norweb.’ It is probably from a Buddha image, 
perhaps that of Yakushi, the “‘Healing’’ Buddha of the North. 
This colossal right hand makes a gesture which may be one 
meaning ‘“‘Fear Not” (Jap.: Semui; Sanskrit: dbhaya); if so the 
unknown artist has varied the mudra, drawing the second finger 
down until it touches the thumb. While the webbing between 
the fingers, a sign of a Buddha, serves to unite and strengthen 
the wooden digits, it also implies an extreme tension at the con- 
tracted second finger. The combination of this tension with the 
precise but massive and rounded modeling of the palm, thumb, 
fingers and nails, achieves a dynamic balance. The wooden 
surface is taut but not mechanically smooth since the Japanese 
wood carver insisted on a technique that revealed his finishing 
tool, the knife. The surface is formed like that of a cut diamond, 
with numerous tiny facets that give life to the surface. Just so 
does the Japanese carpenter finish a visible beam or post with 
the blade of a plane. He cuts wood rather than pulverize it 
with sandpaper. 

This unity of idea, material and technique expressed in 
ample but graceful shapes is characteristic of one of the great 
periods of Japanese wood sculpture, the late Nara (c. 750-784) 
and early Heian (784-897) periods. The new acquisition is a 
master work of the time, comparable in quality with the hands 
on two of the most famous Yakushi images, those at Yakushi-ji 
® See for example the relatively simple scholastic formula of counting the points of an argument 


on the fingers as a gesture in Italian Renaissance painting. O. Chomentovskaja, ““Le Comput 
Digital,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, Oct., 1938, pp- 157-72. 


6 The Taizd-kai and Kongé-kai rituals as translated in Toki, Si-Do-In-Dzou (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Vol. 8), Paris, 1899. 


7 56.126. H: 1534’’. Cryptomeria wood, intact save for a slight repair to the web between fourth 
and third fingers. The hand was originally acquired from a Kyoto antiquary. 
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in Nara City* and at Muro-ji in the mountain fastness of 
eastern Nara perfecture.’ The image from which the Museum’s 
hand originates would have been about ten feet high, if a 
standing one, six to seven feet if sitting. The quality of the 
surviving fragment witnesses the sad loss of the original image. 


The uncompromising traces of the Japanese sculptor’s hand 
and tool on his favorite material, wood, tend to be ignored 
after the tenth century in favor of heavily polychromed sur- 
faces. The aristocratic, courtly art of the Fujiwara period 
(894-1185) was the first notable statement of the Japanese 
decorative genius that later achieved a sumptuous style of 
screen painting. But the tradition of wood carving represented 
by the hand was not completely submerged; rather it was 
displaced at the center, Kyoto and its environs, to reappear in 
more outlying regions, geographically speaking, or underlying 
regions, intellectually considered. 

These submerged areas of the islands’ culture are represented 
in art and religion by Shinté, the Way of the Gods. A character- 
istic example of late Fujiwara or early Kamakura Shinto 
sculpture was acquired by purchase from the John L. Severance 
Fund in 1954."° 

Shinto, a continuation of Japan’s pre-historic animism, though 
used and perverted by the recent pre-war government, is and was 
a basic means of communion with the unknown for the great 
mass of people, the folk. Shintd has been too often overlooked 
as a basic and conservative force in Japanese art and craft. 
Except for Langdon Warner’s essay, no Western writing 
properly estimates the influence of this native cult in the con- 
servation of techniques and in the preservation of a down to 
earth, folk tradition in the arts. ‘“‘Knowledge of natural process 
is the very basis of all the arts which transform raw materials 
into artifacts. Possession of the mysteries of a craft means 
nothing less than a power over nature gods and it creates a 
priest out of the man who controls it.”" 
8S. Noma, Yapanese Sculpture, Heian Period, Vol. 5, (Tokyo, n.d.), pl. 9. 

9 Ibid., pl. 19. 


10 54.373. H: 3934”. Cryptomeria wood. Ex. coll.: R. Umehara, Tokyo. Other images from the 
same set are in the collection of A. Bradley Martin, N.Y.C.; R. Umehara, Tokyo; K. Tani- 
kawa, Tokyo; S. Maeda, Kamakura; Howard Hollis and Co., Cleveland. 


11 Chapter two in L. Warner, The Enduring Art of Japan, (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 17-24. 
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Shinté and its influence on the arts were strongest in those 
areas relatively remote from sophisticated Buddhist, and hence 
Chinese dominated, ways. Later in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, notable efforts were made to reconcile Buddhism and 
Shintdism, usually with the absorption of the native way into 
the imported faith.'’ In these cases the corollary result was the 
domination of more sophisticated Buddhist craft techniques, 
that is, of decorative and technically complex methods. But at 
the same time one can find notable works of art, especially of 
sculpture, more purely Shinto in inspiration and with an 
emphasis on firm integrity of material and technique: the wood- 
iness of wood, the sacrifice of finish and detail for rough-hewn 
expressiveness. These works are intermediate between the 
sophisticated products of the urban centers and the often rude 
simplicity of folk art. 

Little is known and apparently nothing published of the 
type represented by the newly acquired figure. Oral tradition is 
the only guide, but this is unexceptionable and as far as it goes, 
believable. Some twelve images of this particular group are 
known, all executed in a simplified wood technique, stiff and 
archaic, but with a strange power that expresses the qualities 
of unknown deities of forest, field, or water. They are reputed 
to come from the Izu peninsula, between the Yokohama- 
Kamakura region and the Nagoya plain. They represent the 
Izu Gongen, the native Shinté deities of Izu in their Buddhist 
manifestations. These sculptures are largely Shinto in character, 
and it is likely that they were subsidiary figures, perhaps attend- 
ant to a dominating Buddhist image or images. In style and 
technique they are customarily assigned, with reason, to the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries. 

The Cleveland image is that of a bearded male, hands pressed 
together in adoration, and clothed in a long-sleeved, flowing 
robe that reaches to the shoe tops. The headdress with its 
diadem is Buddhist influenced. Traces of simple color are to be 
found in parts of the drapery and the face shows touches of 
black ink drawing on the beard. 

All of the shapes of the sculpture, especially those of the 
garment, are severely simplified with a particularly interesting 
rhythmical repetition in the sleeves. The plank-like character 


12 See the article “Kumano Mandala” in the CMA Bulletin, June, 1954, no. 6, pt. 1, pp. 116-18. 
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of the original timber is clearly recalled in the side view of the 
flattened figure, while the cuts of the artist’s knife are sharply 
evident, especially in face, eyes, and ears. The knitted brow 
and intense expression seem to express an inward concentra- 
tion, but not specifically beneficent or antagonistic as would 
be true of a Buddhist figure. Shaped and clothed as a man, the 
deity seems not to be animal or human, or even a god. He is a 
spirit, a Gongen. As little as one knows about him, he com- 
mands respect, representationally, technically, and aesthetically. 

SHERMAN E, LEE 


“ROCKS AND SEA, SMALL POINT, MAINE” 


John Marin (1870-1953), one of America’s most important 
water-colorists, was a painter who understood and interpreted 
the excitement of the industrial skyscrapers of this country, 
and a man who loved and painted her mountains and sea. His 
seascapes carry on the great tradition of Winslow Homer. The 
Museum, through the Norman O. Stone and Ella A. Stone 
Memorial Fund, has recently added the Marin oil on canvas, 
“Rocks and Sea, Small Point, Maine,” to its collection of five 
Marin water colors.’ 

Marin, a native of Rutherford, New Jersey, worked for four 
years in an architect’s office, an experience that taught him 
respect for structure, and discipline in draftsmanship. After 
a two-year period at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, where he studied with Anshutz, and a year at 
the Art Student’s League in New York, he went to Europe in 
1905. It was during this period that he produced the majority 
of his etchings. 

By 1913, he had settled, during the winters, at Cliffside, New 
Jersey, opposite Grant’s Tomb on the Hudson River. From 
Cliffside he painted the metropolitan skyscrapers of New York 
City. In the summers he traveled around the country,’ explor- 
ing the Berkshires, the Adirondacks, the Taos and Santa Fe 


1 56.361. H: 22”, w: 28”. Signed in the lower right: Marin 31. Repr. fohn Marin: Watercolors 
Oil Paintings, Etchings, New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1936, no. 162. 

2 37.514 “Tree and Sea, Maine,” Dudley P. Allen Collection; 1913.48 ““White Mountain Coun- 
try,” Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection; 50.87 “Marin Island, Maine, 1914," Norman O. Stone 
and Ella A. Stone Memorial Fund; 46.256 “Sand Dune, Wallace Head, Maine,” Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Marlatt Collection; 2731.30 “Mountain Top,”’ Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection. 

3 Between 1885 and 1889, while still a student, his sketching trips brought him through Ohio, 
en route to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
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region of New Mexico. But it was always the coast of New 
England that continued to attract him and absorb his interest. 
The wild rugged coast of Maine in particular, held a fascination 
for him all of his life. He went to Small Point, Maine, near 
Portland, for the first time in the summer of 1915, and returned 
there several times before 1931, the date when the Museum’s 
picture was painted. Gradually he moved up the coast away 
from civilization, and during the last twenty years of his life, 
his summer home was at Cape Split, Addison, Maine. 

During Marin’s years in Europe, he became a devoted 
admirer of the work of Whistler, which served to introduce 
him to Impressionism. E. M. Benson feels that while Marin 
was in Paris, he probably met Monet, Degas, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec.* Marin was not interested in the Impressionists’ 
science of color, but was in sympathy with their observations 
from nature. That the Museum’s painting shows the influence 
of Monet seems undeniable. Marin’s composition with its very 
high horizon line, leaving only a horizontal strip of an inch or 
two of sky at the top of the canvas, is reminiscent of the sea- 
scapes that Monet executed at Belle-Isle, Brittany in 1886. 
Marin’s work, however, is preoccupied with movement, 
rather than the reflection of light on water. His high horizon 
line serves to dramatize the vast expanse of sea crashing over 
the rocks. 

In person Marin was reticent and humble. He possessed great 
powers of concentration which he used for the things that inter- 
ested him, to the exclusion of everything else—this was both his 
strength and his limitation. He was informed about the develop- 
ment of painting but always kept apart from any one contem- 
porary school. From the Impressionists, Cézanne and the 
Cubists he took what he needed for his highly subjective style. 
He was not interested in the breaking down of the subject into 
an academic study of planes; he was always filled with wonder 
at the object itself. An acute observer of nature, he had an 
intimate knowledge of her continual change. 

He was aware of the Cubists’ experiments with observation 
from more than one point of view. These experiments with 
observation were inspired by the great technical achievements 
of the twentieth century. The development and perfection of 


4 Ibid., p. 24. 
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the automobile and airplane made observation from several 
points of view a common experience in daily life. The Museum’s 
painting illustrates the influence of cubist experiments on 
Marin’s work. In “Rocks and Sea, Small Point, Maine” the 
sea of strong blues and green, with a frenzy of whitecaps, seems 
to be tossing its spray over the observer. However, the artist 
has captured so much of the sea in the distance, that it is as if 
he had been on a high precipice above the water. The provoca- 
tive tension of these two points of view, within the same canvas, 
is further intensified by the discrepancy between the visual 
depth out to the limits of the horizon, and the two dimensional 
design of heavily applied pigment on the surface of the picture 
plane. 

From his student days Marin had used oils occasionally, 
although he used water colors more consistently. Between 1929 
and 1931, he used oils more and more, principally for seascapes, 
to convey the more violent aspects of nature that the delicate 
transparencies of water color could not convey. “The Maine 
coast was benign when the Marins drove down East to Small 
Point in the summer of 1931: unforgettably lovely, unforget- 
tably beautiful, said Marin to Stieglitz. Even the sea was be- 
nign: coy, womanly, smiling.’** But when there came a change 
in the weather, the ocean grew rough and angry, and then 
Marin turned from water colors to the thick opaque impasto 
of oil paint to express the restless tide, and the rugged rocks 
of Maine. NANCY COE 
®> Mackinley Helm, Yohn Marin Memorial Exhibition Los Angeles Art Galleries, Univ. of Cali- 

fornia, 1955, Section 4. 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the December, 1956 Bu/letin 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


SUSTAINING 
Willis, George E. 
TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Hall, Jesse A. Hienton, Robert C. 
ANNUAL 

Abbott, Russell Alexander, Mrs. E. J. Antolik, William J. 
Abrahams, Mrs. Bernard I. Alexander, Mrs. H. W. Arnoff, Barbara L. 
Abrams, Burton Alinski, Alice Aronoff, William R. 
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Bailey, 
Baker, Mrs. : 
Baker, Mrs. Fiber Hall It 
Baldwin, Mrs. H. \ 
Ballantyne, Donna 
Barkley, Dr. Bill J. 
Barnes, Mrs. George M. 
Barnett, Charles H. 
Barrie, Mrs. T. C. 
Barth, Mrs. Robert A. 
Becht, Mrs. Robert P. 
Becker, Dr. Walter W. 
Behrens, E. J. 
Benagh, Mrs. W. H., Jr. 
Bensusan, Howard 
Berg, Mrs. Donald P. 
Berke, Morris J. 
Bernon, J. Bernard 
Bernstein, Alex N. 
Bernstein, Maury B. 
Bialosky, Herbert 
Bingham, Mrs. Harvey C. 
Binkley, Mrs. George W. 
Bird, Mrs. N. 
Bixby, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Blackman, Mrs. Jean 
Blaushild, Mrs. David L. 
Blum, Mrs. Roger E. 
Bobkiw, Eleanor 
Body, Mrs. Robert W. 
Bohm, Mrs. Alma Louise 
Bollenbacher, George D. 
Bonebrake, George D. 
Border, Mrs. Paul R., Jr. 
Bowen, William V. 
Boyle, Mrs. John J. 
Bri adley, Harold W., Jr. 
Brandt, "Mrs. Fred S. 
Brennan, John J. 
Britton, Salome 
Brown, Dr. Bernice H. 
Brown, Clarence A. 
Brown, Mrs. Emily B. 
Brown, Gabriel H. 
Brown, Juliette 
Brown, Robert 
Bruder, Mrs. Meyer 
Buford, Mrs. J. W. 
Bulloch, William 
Bures, Frank 
Burkhart, Mrs. Warren 
Burke, Dr. Rosalie 
Byer, Mrs. Paul D. 
Cahill, Mrs. Edward G. 
Calfee, John B. 
Campen, Mrs. George 
Candell, Mrs. Earl B. 
Catchpole, Kenneth D. 
Chadwick, Mrs. Theodore 
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Chappell, Thomas A. 
Charni, Arthur L. 
Christopher, 

Mrs. Richard F. 
Clinton, Mrs. Wills H. 
Coben, Benjamin M. 
Coffman, Mrs. M. F. 
Cole, Mrs. Dale S. 

Cone, Mrs. R. P. 

Conner, Stanley J., Jr. 
Conway, Mrs. Eve 

Cool, Mrs. Kenneth A. 
Coplan, Robert C. 
Coppedge, Mrs. Robert L. 
Cragg, Mrs. T. Perry 
Cryer, Mrs. Henry Magill 
Cummings, Mrs. J. 
Cunninghan, J. R. 
Curtis, Dr. George H. 
Curtiss, Cornelia 

Dale, Mrs. Alan 

Dale, Mrs. Richard I. 
Danoff, Mrs. Jascha 
Davenport, Mrs. John N. 
Davis, Dr. Maxwell 
DeLeon, Dr. Charles A. 
DeLong, George J. 

Deters, Dr. C. F. 


Dillingham, Mrs. George S. 


Doljack, Mrs. Ruby 
Donnelly, Mrs. Robert FE. 
Donohoe, Mrs. C. H. 
Duncan, Marguerite Mary 
Dupont, Mrs. George V. 
Eastman, Mrs. Albert G. 
Ebert, Dr. Robert H. 
Fisengrein, Harry F. 
Epstein, Mrs. Jack C. 
Evans, Mrs. Richard R. 
Exline, William P. 
Falcon, Mrs. Joseph 
Fallon, Mrs. Harold 
Fenton, Mrs. Harry B. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Lillian A. 
Finocchi, Carl O. 

Fish, Mrs. Charles L. 
Fisher, Raymond 

Fogg, Mrs. Joseph G. 
Ford, Dr. Amasa B. 
Fox, Mrs. Regene C. 


France, Mrs. Edward A., Jr. 


Friend, Ray S. 

Friedel, Camille R. 
Friedman, Mrs. Jay 
Fritz, Grey 

Fullerton, Mrs. A. W. 
Gagliardo, Mrs. A. J. 
Gallagher, Daniel J. 
Gantverg, Mrs. Sidney H. 
Gardner, Ina I. 
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Garfinkel, Mrs. Charles 
Garramone, Mrs. J. 
Geisebuhler, Mrs. John O. 
Gelder, Thomas F. 
Gertz, Evelyn G. 
Gibbons, Mrs. J. R. 
Gibson, Helen E. 
Giering, Mrs. Wayne 
Giesey, Mrs. G. B. 
Gils, Alice 
Githens, Mrs. T. F. 
Glassman, Mrs. Samuel 
Going, Mrs. Milton M. 
Gold, Mrs. Ronald 
Goldstein, Mrs. Nettie H. 
Goldstein, Mrs. Rose 
Goodman, Mrs. Harold S. 
Goodsell, Winifred H. 
Gould, Howard Jay, Sr. 
Gray, Mrs. Meldrum, Jr. 
Green, Henry 
Gresham, Martha E. 
Griese, Mrs. Robert E. 
Grodin, Mrs. Wilbur 
Gross, Donna 
Guinter, Mrs. Eugene R. 
Hammerstrom, 

Mrs. Ruth S. 
Harrison, Mrs. Lee A. 
Hart, Hazel L. 
Hausman, Mrs. Paul 
Harvey, Mrs. James J. 
Hawkes, Mrs. Walter 
Hawkins, Edward J., Jr. 
Hecker, Mrs. Virginia 
Heinlein, J. W. 
Helper, Mrs. Morton J. 
Henrich, Joseph 
Henry, j. R. 
Herzig, Mrs. Howard Z. 
Hillson, Mrs. Robert E. 
Hindulak, Dr. John 
Hlobeczy, Nicholas C. 
Hoff, Trygve 
Hoffman, Mrs. Howard, Jr. 
Hoge, Mrs. J. G. 
Hollander, Gerhard L. 
Holloway, Mrs. Robert L. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Richard V. 
Horchler, Bennett H. 
Hornig, Mrs. William E. 
Hoyt, John C. 
Hudak, Florence 
Humphreys, Mrs. Clark M. 
Hyde, Mrs. Eber J. 
Hylan, Mrs. S. Robert 
Irvin, Dr. George H., Jr. 
Ish, Mrs. Norman W. 
Jackson, Frances H. 
Jankowski, Mrs. Jean Marie 
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Jaros, Georgine 

Jaros, Geraldine 

Jarvis, Frank N. 
Johnson, Mrs. Earl L. 
Johnson, Mrs. James R. 
Joseph, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Kalil, Mrs. Joseph 
Kaltenbach, Margaret 
Kane, Mrs. Eugene A. 
Kanzell, Herbert 

Katz, William I. 
Kaufman, O. C. 

Keller, Mrs. Robert G. 
Kelley, Mrs. Richard M. 
Kelly, Mrs. Don 

Kent, Mrs. Robert 
Kepner, Mrs. Eunice D. 
Kertiss, Mrs. Edita 
Ketchem, Mrs. Vern A. 
Kewley, Norman E. 
Kidder, Mrs. Fred D. 
Kinsler, David M. 
Klein, Dr. Zolton L. 
Klewer, Mrs. Emil 
Koblitz, Mrs. Adam B. 
Koeser, Orin E. 
Koestel, Alfred 

Kohl, Mrs. Riva 
Kolozsi, Lee 

Krebs, Margaret L. 
Krewson, Arthur EF. 
Krieger, Mrs. John M. 
Kursh, Mrs. Herman 
Kuten, Mrs. Joseph D. 
Kyman, Norman P. 
Langston, Mrs. Sidney 
Leach, Mrs. R. Wayne 
Lefkowich, Bertram H. 
Lengyel, Penny F. 
Lewis, Mrs. J. M. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Roger W. 
Lioon, Mrs. Joseph G. 
Lister, Mrs. Charles 
Lodish, Harry L. 
Loehr, Mrs. E. 
Lorch, Mrs. R. E. 
Lorimer, W. V. 

Lovshin, Dr. Leonard 
Lustig, Mrs. Max J. 
Luttenton, Richard A. 
Luzius, Mrs. Albert 
McAuliffe, Dr. E. J. 
McAuliffe, Richard P. 
McCampbell, Dr. E. J. 
McCord, Mrs. John R. 
McCoy, Mrs. Robert W. 


McCrea, Mrs. Charles H. 
McCreary, Mrs. Lewis A. 


McCullough, Mrs. Joseph 
McCullough, Mrs. Wanda 
McCurdy, E. D. 
McDowell, W. A. 
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McElwain, John S. 
McFadden, Robert C. 
Mack, Mrs. R. J. 
Macke, E. A., Jr. 
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Maher, Edward C. 
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Marshall, 
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Martin, Mrs. Wayne E. 
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Melcher, Mrs. John H., Jr. 


Mellen, Louis F., Jr. 
Melville, Mrs. David P. 
Merkel, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Miller, Mrs. Gerald J. 
Miller, Mrs. Robert J. 
Morgenstern, Elliott 
Mormino, Frank J. 
Mortensen, Mrs. M. A. 
Mural, Elaine 
Murdoch, John K. 
Murphy, Harry J., Jr. 
Musta, Dr. Walter 
Myers, Emily 
Narotsky, Carolyn 


Nash, Mrs. Richard P., Jr. 


Neustadtl, Mrs. Alan D. 
Newill, Dr. Vaun A. 


Niedzwiecki, Mrs. Joseph J. 


Noonan, Mrs. T. J. 
Ober, Mrs. John P. 
O’Donnell, Dr. Angeline 
O’Donnell, Charles P. 
O'Donnell, James J. 
Ogden, Mary J. 
Oliver, Mrs. Melba 
Ondrak, Mrs. Virginia 
Orahood, Martha Ann 
Oster, Mrs. Lloyd H. 
Oster, Mary 

Ostin, Mrs. H. E. 
Otis, Mrs. Jay L. 
Owens, Mrs. Lloyd 
Packer, Mrs. Bernard 
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Padgett, Mrs. John C. 
Parker, R. W. 

Paul, P. M. 

Pavia, Mrs. J. L. 
Pedersen, Mrs. Walter B. 
Peratt, V ‘alentine 
Perelman, ic. 

Peter, Mrs. W. H., Jr. 
Peters, Mrs. Charles F. 
Pettibone, Milton F. 
Pfaff, Mrs. E. I. 

Phillips, Mary L. 
Phillips, Mrs. Robert T. 
Philips, Mrs. Sam 

Pile, Robert S. 

Pitkin, Dr. Winifred M. 
Plasterer, Mrs. Donald W. 
Polster, Sanford 
Powell, E. W. 

Preisler, Ernest 
Prendergast, Virginia 
Presser, Mrs. H. 

Prior, Mrs. Leland Burke 
Prokasy, Mrs. William F. 
Randall, B. E., Jr. 
Rappe, Harold T. 
Rashkis, Melvin F. 
Reasoner, Mrs. William A. 
Remley, Mrs. Roland E., Jr. 
Reske, Mrs. Richard F. 
Rhinelander, Dr. F. W. 
Riff, Melvin R. 

Ringel, Irving J. 

Rini, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Risley, D. L. 

Ritt, William H. 
Robinson, Mildred 
Rogers, Mrs. Edward S. III 
Rogers, Mrs. Scott A., Jr. 
Romanin, Arthur 
Romberg, Marie 

Rose, Mrs. Edward A. 
Rosenberg, Dr. Norman 
Rush, Abby 

Sadler, K. B. 

Salzman, Harold 
Sargent, H. L 

Sauer, Ellen 

Sawicki, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Schach, Mrs. Josephine 
Schenkel, Julius T. 
Scheuer, Mrs. Elmer 
Schieferstein, 

Mrs. Franklin J. 
Schneider, Mrs. Cletus P. 
Schneider, William J. 
Schnell, Martin N. 
Schreibman, Alvin O. 


Total Membership 6,857 


et 

‘ 

* 


THE BULLETIN OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1957 


Wednesday 2. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday 4. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 5. 1.30 p.m. 
Sunday 6. 3.00 p.m. 

3.45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Friday 11. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 12. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 13. 3.00 p.m. 
3.45 p.m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 16. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday 18. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 19. 1.30 p.m. 


Sunday 20. 3.00 p.m. 
3.45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Friday 25. SES pam: 


Saturday 26. 1.30 p.m. 
Sunday 27. 3.00 p.m. 
3.45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 


Gallery VI and VII. 


Gallery VIII . 
Gallery IX. 


Gallery XVI . 


Educational Corridor . 


Jewish Music Festival Concert. Sponsored by the Jewish 
Community Centers of Cleveland. 


Lecture: Hindu Monuments in Living Stone: Mahamal- 
lapuram. Sherman E. Lee, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Young People: Broken Arrow, a color film with James 
Stewart and Jeff Chandler. 


Gallery Talk: Medieval Decorative Arts. Dorothy Van 
Loozen. 


Lecture: Hindu Monuments in Living Stone: Ellora. Sher- 
man E. Lee, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Lecture: Nepal Today. Laura Boulton, New York. 
Young People: Japanese Holiday, a talk with color film. 
Laura Boulton. 

Gallery Talk: Burchfield Water Colors. Marguerite Munger. 
Lecture: Modern Turkey. Laura Boulton, New York. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Lecture: Paintings of Charles Burchfield. John I. H. Baur, 
Curator, the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
Sponsored in conjunction with The Print Club. 


Young People: King Richard and the Crusaders, a color 
film with Rex Harrison. 


Gallery Talk: Burchfield Water Colors. Gertrude S. 
Hornung. 

Lecture: Charles Burchfield. Ronald Day, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art and The Cleveland Board of Education. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Sonata Recital. Stephen Erdely, violin, and Beatrice 
Eppinelle, piano. 


Young People: The Adventures of Robin Hood, a color 
film with Errol Flynn. 


Gallery Talk: Burchfield Water Colors. Edward B. Hen- 
ning. 

Lecture: The Landscape Setting and Interior Design as 
Architectural Problems. Ernst Payer, Cleveland. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


EXHIBITION SCHEDULE 


. Charles Burchfield Retrospective Exhibition (open Janu- 


ary 4). 


. Prints—1400-1800 (through January 20). 
. The Pierpont Morgan Library 50th Anniversary (open 


January 30). 


. Gifts of The Print Club of Cleveland to the Museum— 


Part II (open January 2). 


. Works of Special Classes (open January 15). 
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OFFICERS, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

GEORGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. BOLTON LAURENCE H. NORTON 
FAYETTE BRowNn, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
HAROLD T. CLARK RALPH S. SCHMITT 
RALPH M. CoE JAMES N. SHERWIN 
EDWARD B. GREENE G. GARRETSON WADE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JOHN S. WILBUR 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Lewis B. WILLIAMS 

OFFICERS 
HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLairR WILLIAMS 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Assistant Treasurer BurRTON A. MILLER 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Secretary G. GARRETSON WADE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vi ice. President, ex officiis 
EpWARD B. GREENE x. GARRETSON WADE 
RALPH S. SCHMITT "LE wis B. WILLIAMS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 
HarRo_p T. CLARK, ex officio 
EDWARD B. GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
LeonarbD C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
ssistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 


AND COMMITTEES 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
JOHN S. MILLIS 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KeitH GLENNAN 

GEORGE P. BICKFORD Mrs. ELroy J. KULAS 
Mrs. S. BLossom HERBERT F, LEtsy 
Henry Hunt CLARK WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
NATHAN L. DauBy Mrs. JouN S. Lucas 
ARNOLD Davis Mrs. WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMES A. Forp Mrs. MALCOLM L. McBrRIDE 
Mrs. Epwarpb B. GREENE JOSEPH MCCULLOUGH 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. MarHias PLuM 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA JOHN SHERWIN 
ROBERT HELLER Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN FRANK E, TAPLIN 
Mrs. JOHN H. Horp Lockwoop THOMPSON 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL WILLIAM C. TREUHAFT 
HELEN HUMPHREYS Dr. Pau J. ViGNos, JR. 
Davin S. INGALLS HELEN B. WARNE 
Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON Ropert A. WEAV 

H. KENDALL KELLEY Howarpb E. W ined 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 


Chairman Mrs. CLark E. BRUNER 


THE STAFF OF 


THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Director SHERMAN E. LEE 
Secretary tothe Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Comptroller ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRARY 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
In Charge of Printing Shop EpMuND H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoserH J. KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Louris McManus 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CoRNELIA HUMMEL 

Curator of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles KATHERINE R. MALLOY 

Curator of Near Eastern Art 

Dorotnuy G. SHEPHERD 

Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 

In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
WILLIAM E, 
Henry S. FRANCIS 
Nancy Cor 


Asst. in East Indian Art 
Curator of Paintings 
Asst. in Paintings 
Asst. in Paintings ANN TZEUTSCHLER 
Curator of Prints & Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
Leona E, PRASSE 
Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
S. RICHARDS 


Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 

Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Assistant Curator EpwWarp B. HENNING 

Circulating Exhibits 
Administrator 
Preparator 
Assistant 

Supervisors: 
Children’s Classes 
Clubs 
Publications 
Research 
Special Activities 


Doris E, DUNLAvY 
JosepH G. ALVAREZ 
FREDERICK HOLLENDONNER 


DorotHuy VANLOOZEN 
MARGUERITE MUNGER 
ADELINE G, SCHIRRIPA 
MARGARET F. Marcus 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG 
Special Exhibits JANET Mack 
Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATEs, 
Betty ELtiot, MAup Pay 
Lots RAASCH, BARBARA J. SHISSLER, 
NANCY SERAGE 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays, New Year's Day, Memorial 
Day, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m, 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 
The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to6 p.m. 


and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to7 p. m. 
TEA ROOM 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4.30 p. m. 
AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE 


BY GIFT OR 
FROM INHERITANCE, 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 

Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions 
are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. A 
list will be mailed on request. 

MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 
Special Life Members contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually . 
Annual Members contribute annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL, 
ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


if 


be 


